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Sir, 

Instead of addressing myself to such abstract 
and undefinable beings as " Mr. Editor," or 
** Mr. Writer of such and such an Article,^ I ad- 
dress myself to you as a substantive, definable 
personage — cognizant of right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood — and whose name stands legibly 
printed in the title-page of every number of the 
Quarterly Review, 

To you, therefore, as a matter of mere busi- 
ness, connected indeed a little with our moral 
system, I put the following question : — 

Do you not think that it would conduce more 
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to a publisher's interest, as a mere matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, that a work in 
which he has embarked under the declared in- 
tention of conveying a /rwe account of forth- 
coming publications, and of directing the critical 
and moral taste of the public, should be con- 
ducted on the principles of truth and fair show- 
ing, rather than on those of trickery^ false 
colouring, misquotation, and unfair suppres- 
sion? 

Supposing, as I do, that you will at once an- 
swer the above in the affirmative, I shall pro- 
ceed to show you that in your last, the 81st 
number of the Quarterly Review, you have been 
made the instrument of sending forth to the 
world an article, (the 8th,) in which Messrs* 
Beechey's late Travels have been brought for- 
ward as decisive authority in confutation of my 
theory of the Niger, but of which work whole 
pages which made directly in favour of my ar- 
guments were suppressed — in which 8th ar- 
ticle I have been made to say what I have no 
where said — and, lastly, to crown the whole, a 



passage from Messrs. Beeehey's work has been 
misquoted, and made to bear against me, whereas 
that passage, when restored, tells decidedly 
in my favour. 

All this has been done in your last number, 
in a way to which I have seen no parallel since 
the days of Lauder. 

As to my book, I will say nothing about it 
here, but leave it at present to its fate, to call 
your attention to the more important question, 
of whether or not the 8th article of your last 
number be not intended as well as calculated to 
mislead the public by the manner in which 
Messrs. Beechey's work on the Greater Syrtis 
and the Cyrenaica is quoted, or rather not 
quoted, but appealed to in proof against my 
dissertation ? 

I leave this question, as to the intention, to 
you to answer ; but if I were once convinced 
that there was intention to deceive, the character 
of your Review would undergo a total change 
in my eyes; for I have been always led to 
think that the Quarterly Review had assumed 
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for its leading characteristic, a principle calcu- 
lated to confer on it a xenown 

" Above all Greek — above all Roman fame " — 

namely, that of upholding the public morals, 
not more by its admonitions and its religious ex« 
hortations, (some of which have almost a pastoral 
character,) than by its own strict adherence to 
the great moral principles of truth and honesty, 
so as to enable its readers to say — 

'' Its bright example strengthens all its laws." 

But it is time to proceed to the business in 
hand. 

In the 8th article of the 81st number of the 
Quarterly Review, and at the 238th page, is 
the following passage. 

" We have said, and truly said, that Sir Ru- 
'' fane is a scholar, and hence arises his predi- 
'' lection for ancient classical authorities, and 
'* his disregard of modern ones ; but the * best 
'* may err,' especially if they undertake to build 
'^ a system and rua it up in too great haste. 



*' Had he just glanced at the account of a Jour- 

*' ney round the Shores of the Syrtis, by the 

*' two Beecheys, instead of consulting Solinus, 

*' he would have found that ' those plashy quick- 

'* sands/ and the terrible objects which this 

" and other ancient writers have described, 

** were absolute nonentities, as far as the shores 

*' are concerned — the dangers were in the gulf. 

" The elder Beechey traversed every foot of the 

'^ shore, and assures us, that the idea which 

'* appears to have been entertained by the an- 

" cients of the soil of the Greater Syrtis, is not 

" confirmed by an inspection of the country. 

'* At the bottom of this gulf the two brothers 

" found no sandy plains, no river, no * plashy 

'* quicksands^' no * perflabilem terram,' no creek 

** nor inlet towards the desert ; but a straight 

*' line of coast, for a whole day's journey, of 

** hard ground, with a good firm footing ; the 

** only sand, that which was blown up from the 

•* beech into ridges; and beyond these, on the 

" skirts of the desert, a range of hills of solid 
** stone^ from four to six hundred feet in height. 

^' Thus, then, perishes that mighty subarena* 



'' ceous stream, by the help of which all our 
" ^ geographical difficulties/ with regard to the 
" ' termination of the Niger/ were to be set- 
" tied — " by which last sentence the writer evi- 
dently means that Messrs. Beechey's testimony 
is absolutely fatal to — what ? " why to the set^ 
** tling of all our geographical difficulties in 
" regard to the ' Termination of the Niger / " 
which words are placed in inverted commas, as 
if they were mine — and would not any body in 
reading the foregoing passage, suppose that I 
must have, some where, promised some wonderful 
panacea to all difficulties about the termination 
of the Niger ? whereas, in truth, there is not a 
single passage in my whole work which implies 
that any *' geographical difficulties " were to be 
settled by my hypothetical termination of the 
Niger : on the contrary, every line of my work 
about the termination of that river is given as 
conjectural, from the very title page, by the word 
''probable,'' down to the last page of my book. 
But this sample of making me say what I never 
have said, will prepare the reader in some de- 
gree for what follows. 



I will now ask you, Mr. Publisher, or any 
other man of common fairness and sound intel- 
lect, if the above whole passage about Messrs. 
Beechey^s book, from which your Review pro- 
fesses to quote, be not meant to convey to the 
public a distinct idea, that Captain Beechey, 
after having " traversed every foot of the shore," 
found nothing, and afforded nothing in his ac* 
count of the Syrtis, but refutations of my idle 
theory of the Niger entering the gulf of the Great 
Syrtis ? that all my suppositions as to the state 
of its shores were false ? that Captain Beechey 
had travelled throughout on firm ground? and 
that between the Great Syrtis and the Great 
Desert, to the south, was interposed a range of 
rocky hills from four hundred to six hundred 
feet high, so situated as to form an insuperable 
barrier to any river running from the interior to- 
wards the Syrtis? I ask — can any man of plain 
sense, taking the whole passage, as given above 
from the Quarterly, come to any other conclu- 
sions than those I have just stated ? and is not 
the whole passage calculated to bring the reader 
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to the above conclusions? and to make him 
believe that Captain Beechey's work was 
throughout a complete refutation of mine ? For 
my own part, when I read the above passage 
in the 8th article, I gave up the point at 
once ; and it was not until I returned to Lon* 
don and procured Messrs. Beechey's work 
itself, that I discovered not only that it did not 
confute or make against ray theory of the pro- 
bable termination of the Niger^ but that it went 
very far to strengthen that theory, and to render 
my probable termination very probable. 

And now, behold the answer to the passage 
above quoted from your 81st number — an an- 
swer not from my pen, but from the pen of 
Captain Beechey himself, who has been dis- 
torted and mutilated in order to bring him in 
as evidence against me and my Dissertation, 
and placed before the public in a way which 
must be quite conclusive against me to every 
man who reads your Quarterly alone. The 
reader of what follows will be astonished to 
find in Captain Beechey an account of above one 



hundred miles of marshy, plashy country along 
the shores of the Syrtis, just such as I have 
supposecl in my Dissertation must exist if a 
great river were to run into the sea from under 
sand, on a shore nearly level with its own 
mouth. 

But I will now let Captain Beechey speak for 
me. He says, looking down from Cape Mesu* 
rata, which forms the western promontory of 
the Great Syrtis, that, " in fact, the effect of 
'' the Greater Syrtis from this place is that of 
" a dreary moor — a wide tract of level waste 
^^ land, without any thing to distinguish one 
*' part from another, but the windings of a 
** marsh, which threads its dark surface, and is 
*' lost in different parts of an unbroken horizon.'* 
(Vol. I. p. 107.) Yes — "unbroken" — here are 
no rocky ranges four or six hundred feet high ; 
but — here w a " perflabilem terram," and a 
" plashy" shore. 

" On quitting the groves of Mesurata for 
** the wilds of the Greater Syrtis, the first 
" object which presents itself in the level land 
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^' already meotioned, is the extensive marsh de^ 
" scribed by Strabo as occurring after the Ce- 
*' phalas Promontorium :'' that is^ after Cape 
Mesurata. ** It has not now the appearance 
" of one uninterrupted sheet of water, as it ap- 
'' peared to that geographer, but spreads itself 
" in pools over a wide tract of country, and 
'^ communicates occarnnally with the sea. Many 
** of these pools are, however, some miles in 
*' extent, and were they deep enough, they would 
** deserve the appellation of lakes. * ♦ ♦ 
*' The dimensions given by Strabo are three 
** huudred stadia for the length, and sieventy 
*' for the breadth of the marsh or lake which 
'* he describes, and those nieasurements cor- 
^' respond quite siffficiently with that which actually 
" exists'' So — here is Captain Beechey quoting 
one of those silly ancients, " who, (to use the 
*' words of your literary Review,) having no 
*' personal knowledge of their subject, ran riot 
*' in speculative geography, and for want of 
*' facts indulged in the wildest fancies,"* And 

* Quarterly Review, No. LXXXI. p. 227. 
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Captain Beechey not only quotes him, butquotes 
him as giving accurate accounts, and consistent 
with the present state of things. Why, your 
critic appears here, instead of a friend, to have 
caught a Tartar in Captain Beechey ! 

He goes on : — ** its length from Mesurata to 
*' Sooleb being little less than forty miles, and 
'' its breadth from nine and ten to fifteen. It 
^' does not indeed wholly finish at Sooleb, but 
•* is contracted in passing that place to the 
•' narrow limits of two or three miles in breadth, 
^' and then continues to GirafF." — P. 113, 114. 

" As a general description of the marsh 
*' above mentioned, we should say that it com- 
" mences at Mesurata, and extends southward 
** along the coast, as far as Giraff, occupying 
'* altogether a space of one hundred and one miles 
" by fifteen, and narrowing towards its southern 
*' termination. A small part of the marsh only 
** was covered with water when we crossed ; 
** but from the alternate laminae of salt and 
" alluvial deposit,'' (bespeaking the action of 
fresh and running water, as well as of salt,) 
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'^ as well as from the numerous shells, princi- 
" pally of the trochus kind, which cover its 
'' surface^ it is evident that the sea, at times, 
** wholly inundates it/* 

Why, what a clumsy workman have you 
hired, to write your 8th article ! He has sent 
me to a book which not only refutes him, but 
confirms, in a very great degree, what I have 
said in my Dissertation ; and Captain Beechey 
and I have been evidently describing the same 
place : he on the spot, and I from induction. 
At pages 6 1 and 62 of my Dissertation are the 
following passages : — 

'* Which" (the Syrtis) by meeting the stream 
(of the Nile of Bornou or Niger) " on a low, 
^^jlat short, drives back or stops the waters of 
" the river, so that they can flow on no further." 

** Tuckey tells us, in his Maritime Geogra- 
*' phy, that the coast is very low,. or, in a word, 
** that the waters of a river and of the sea there 
** would be nearly on a level, one having some- 
" times the mastery, and sometimes the other T 

*' Solinus describes the Syrtis much in the 
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" same way, / Syrtes quas inaccessas rado- 
*' sum ac reciprocum mare efficit/ The ' va- 
" dosum mare* united to the word * reciprocum* 
" seems to imply also a ^vadosa terra.' Solinus 
'* goes on and describes, after Varro, the earth 
" as being ' perfiabilem ibi terram, ventis pene- 
'' trantibus, subitam vim spiritus citissimi aut 
" revomere maria aut resorbere' " 

Captain Beechey goes on to say, that their 
guides warned them frequently of the danger of 
this marsh to those who deviated from the 
" beaten track ;" " but," says he, ** we paid 
" but little attention to their observations. * * 
^^ The crusted surface gave way occasionally 
*' under our horses feet, and discovered hollow 
** spaces of various depths underneath, at the 
*' bottom of which appeared water ; but as 
" none of our party ever sank in very deeply, 
** we continued to cross the marsh, till at 
" length experience convinced us that a por- 
" tion of truth was mixed up with the exagge- 
^* rations of our guides, and induced us to use 
^* more precaution/' pp. 119, 120. 

** It is not to be wondered at, that we should 
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** so often have attempted the passage of the 
*' marsh, belie ving* as we did, that there was^ 
'' little risk in doing so ; but an accident 
" which occurred in the neighbourhood of 
** Jobba^ convinced us that more caution was 
'* necessary, and we were afterwards surprised^ 
** not only at our numerous escapes, but at our 
'' want of penetration in not having sooner per- 
^* ceived the danger to which the nature of the 
'* minrsh had exposed us," pp. 126, 127. 

*' As two of the party were making their 
*' way across the marsh, the ground suddenly 
** gave way beneath the feet of the foremost 
*' horse, and discovered a hollow ten or twelve 
'' feet deep, at the bottom of which appeared 
'* water. The animal sprang forward with all 
" the energy of terror, and saved himself and 
" his rider ; the ground continued to crack and 
" break away." pp. 127, 128. 

•* The marsh finishes at GiraflF,'' p. 134. 

Here, and not before, begins an undulating 
and^rm country, which continues to the east- 
ward, till the travellers got a view of those hills 
of *' solid stone, from four to six hundred feet 
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high/' which in the Quarterly are so honestly 
brought forward, to bar all progress of the Niger 
into the Syrtis, as if it were impossible for a river 
to enter the Syrtis at any part of the low marshy 
coast, one hundred and one miles long, just 
described, because — what logic is this ? — because 
at a distance from one end of that low coast, 
certain hills are seen inland ! — in the direction 
of, or near which, I have no where indicated 
the least intention of conducting the Niger in 
its hypothetical course to the Syrtis ! 

But I must return to the main question — 
What are we to think of the suppression of such 
passages as I have cited above, when Captain 
Beechey's work was quoted in refutation of 
mine ? could it have been from oversight, or from 
accident ? or, was it intentional 1 
' If I had wanted an account or description of 
a part of the Syrtis to support and to confirm the 
probability of my theory of the Niger running 
into the great Syrtis, I would have asked for 
just such an account as I find in Captain Bee- 
chey, and yet every syllable of this is suppressed 
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in a Review professing to bring forward the 
work of that gallant officer^ to aid the Reviewer 
in the investigation of truth, and in the refuta- 
tion of my idle theory and — proh nefas ! — ^under 
the pretext of directing the public judgment! 

Let it not be supposed that I am so absurd as 
to imagine that, as far as I and my little book 
are concerned, the question is one worthy of in- 
teresting the public ; but, the question does in- 
terest the public as regards that public and the 
Quarterly ; for, the question is this— Has not 
an attempt been made to mislead the public on 
an important geographical question, partly by 
the manner of referring to an author, partly by 
misquoting him, (as I shall by and bye show has 
been done,) partly by suppressing numerous 
and long passages bearing most essentially on 
the point at issue, and then by pronouncing a 
sentence of condemnation, beginning with 
''thus then perishes" — which sentence is founded 
solely on such a mode of showing, misquoting, 
and suppressing ? Is this, I ask, giving to the 
public what it expects and bargains for when it 
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buys your Quarterly ? namely, is it giving the 

TRUTH ? 

The people of this country who read your 
work, put themselves under it as their guide ; 
but what will they do if they find that their 
guide has either put up wrong direction-posts 
on the road, or omitted putting any where they 
were essential ; or put out of sight those which, 
if seen, would have given a true direction; a 
guide, in short, who after assuring them that 
their whole course lay along " hard ground with 
" a good firm footing," should present to them, 
and plunge them all at once into a ** plashy" 
marsh — a " perflabilem terram," and leave them 
there engulpbed with such a silly " old gen- 
tleman" as Solinus, and with such ** fanciful 
and erroneous" visionaries, as Herodotus, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, " et hoc genus omne, " all " indulg- 
ing" — not " in the wildest fancies,'' but in the 
vadosity of a quicksand! — in a word, if the 
readers of the Quarterly should discover that, 
instead of leading them right, it leads them 
wrong, and that too by abusing their confidence 
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by such a mode of proceeding as I have just 
exhibited, do you not think they may turn your 
work off, and take some other guide on whose 
honesty and fidelity they can rely ? 

These considerations are for you, not for me. 
But, your critic shows that he is cunning as well 
asunfaUh/ul. Alas ! " the best may err" — to bor- 
row an elegant, as well as, to me, a novel idea, 

from I know not what moral classic, but which 
is given as a quotation in your 237th page — 

*' the best may err," and I will add, — without 
quoting any body, — that I never knew any good 
come of cunning. 

Your writer begins the second member of his 
critique, the whole of which I have given 
above, by saying, "at the bottom of the gulf the 
two brothers found no sandy plains ; no river ; no 
plashy quicksands," &c. &c. implying, cunning- 
ly and plainly thereby, that I had conducted the 
Niger into the bottom of the gulf! I subjoin 
in a note * every thing I have said in my book 

^ '^ I need hardly add that the sea to which I look as the^ 
** receptacle of the Nile of Bornou (or Niger) is the Medi-* 
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about the Niger running into the Syrtis, and, 
it will be seen that there is not one line in it 

<< terranean^ towards which it tends from its first exit near the 
" Mines of Fertit, and I at once put my finger on the 
^* quicksands of the Gulf of Sidra, the ancient Syrtis, as 
*' the point at which the Nile of Bornou enters the sea, 
" which by meeting the stream on a low fiat shore, drives 
^' back or stops the waters so that they can fiow on no far- 
'^ ther^ they therefore having now no lower level to go to> 
'' form what they would equally have formed in the middle 
" of the desert had they been dammed up there ; namely^ a 
'' plashy moving quicksand, which extends towards the land 
*' as far as the level will admit, and is stopped only by the 
*^ gradual rise of the ground — in a word, the size and form of 
" the quicksand adjacent to the coast, implies what Tuckey 
^' tells us^ in his Maritime Geography^ that the coast is very 
'^ low ; or, in a word^ that the waters of a river and of the 
'* sea would be there nearly on a level ; one having some- 
times the mastery, and sometimes the other. Solinus de- 
scribes the Syrtis much in this way — ' Syrtes quas inacces- 
sas vadosum ac reciprocum marc efiicit' — The * vadosum 
*^ mare' united to the ' reciprocum,' seems to imply also a 
** ' vadosa terra' — Solinus goes on and describes, after Varro, 
*' the earth as being ' perfiabilem ibi terram, ventis penetran- 
'* tibus, subitam vim spiritus citissimi aut revomere maria 
** aut resorbere.* This is just the efiect I should suppose 
<* would be produced by a river emerging from sands meet- 
*' ing with the sea on a level with itself; indeed the descrip- 
" tion is complete^ and the words 'perfiabilem' and ' revo- 
" mere maria aut resorbere* are highly graphic, ***** or 
'* it (the river) must travel further till it meets with a level at 
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which can be twisted, even by the writer of the 
8th article, into a possible inference that it was 
ever in my thoughts to conduct the Niger into 
the bottom of the Syrtis. I take, as plainly as 
language can speak^ the whole of the gulf as the 
" probable'* receptacle of the Niger, and I did 
this because I had no data at the time on which 
to prefer one part of the gulf to another. 
Captain Beechey has now given me those data, 
thanks to your puzzle-headed critic, who did 
not foresee the powerful refutation of himself 

^' some point which checks it^ and that point I indicate in the 
'^ Gulf of Sidra for the following reasons. First, it is in 
'^ the direct prolongation of the general course of the Nile of 
** Bornou : secondly, it is the nearer point at which a river 
^* disappearing, where this river is said to disappear, in the 
'^ deserts [of Bilmah, could reach the sea; and thirdly, the 
*' very phenomenon, which I have contended would occur if 
'' the river were any where dammed up in its passage, does 
occur in the very line between the Lake Domboo and the 
Syrtis, &c. &c. Having surmounted which, (obstacle,) the 
'' stream sinks as before into the sands, and travels onwards 
'' to the sea," 

Now the above may be all arrant stuff and nonsense, but, 
assuredly, there is not a word there which implies, or can be 
made to imply, that I ever thought of the bottom of the gulf 
as the point at which the Niger entered. 
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which he was putting into my hands ; and if the 
Niger runs into the Syrtis at all, it must be on 
that very western coast of which Captain Bee- 
chey has given so full a description, and which 
accords so well with what I have conceived in my 
Dissertation might be the character of a coast 
receiving a river under the circumstances I have 
supposed ; but, let it not be lost sight of that every 
word of this part of Captain Beechey's work is 
suppressed by the Quarterly ! But, to return to 
the bottom of the gulf where your critic triumphs 
so much on presenting it to us as so firm and 
solid ; by which he leads his reader to infer that 
I had conducted the Niger to that impenetrable 
point : it is plain that he has been^ not to my text, 
whither he ought in fairness to have gone, but to 
my map ! But, when he looked at my map, he 
ought to have looked at my " Introduction," in 
which I expressly say, that the maps were not 
offered as authority, — that they were not con- 
structed with geographical exactness ; but that 
they were intended solely to elucidate the Dis- 
sertation to which they were affixed ; for him 
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to go, therefore, to my map for a foundation on 
which to rest any part of his criticism, was to 
go to that which I had warned him was a mat- 
ter of mere elucidation, and was to shut his 
eyes on my real sentiments, clearly expressed 
in words in the text, in which is not to be found 
one syllable which implied an opinion on my 
part that the Niger ran either into the east side, 
the west side, or the bottom of the gulf. " Tros 
" Tyriusve mihi.'* 

But, it is now time for me to show a misquo^ 
tation, an unusual thing in these times of literary 
accuracy, and a dangerous thing at all times. 
*' Le jeu ne vaut pas la Chandelle.'* No possible 
amount of gain can ever be put in the balance 
so as to outweigh the disgrace of detection. 

The sentence misquoted is this, and he who 
reads it with its context in the whole passage^ 
as given above at page 6, would never suspect 
that such a mutilation had taken place as I 
shall now show. 

*^ The elder Beechey traversed every foot of 
** the shore, and assures us that the idea which 
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'' appears to have been entertained by the ancients 
" of the soil of the Greater Syrtis, is not confirmed 
*' by an inspection of the country.*' But, is that 
all ? has nothing been committed or omitted which 
has the effect of utterly falsifying the whole, 
and of giving the sentence a meaning the very 
reverse of what was intended by Captain 
Beechy ? Yes ; for two words have been struck 
out, the re-insertion of which will alter the whole 
sense, and force, and intent of the passage; — the 
two words are these — " in question'' — " is not con- 
" firmed by an inspection of the country in ques- 
** tion.'' Was it the whole circumference of the 
Syrtis, as the above sentence, as given in the 
Quarterly, clearly implies, and was intended to 
imply ? Captain Beechey, we are told, " tra- 
*' versed every foot of the shore,'' and the result 
" is the assurance that the opinions of the an-- 
" cients are not confirmed by an inspection of 
** the country." Not only does the sentence thus 
given, itself imply the whole Syrtis — ** every foot 
V of the shore," — but the contextof the Re- 
viewer implies the same. But why do I attach so 
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much importance to the two words '' ik ques- 
tion ? " Why? why because those ** two words" 
confine the observation of Captain Beechey to 
the bottom of the gulf^ and to the bottom of the 
gulf only ; for that, and not the whole circum- 
ference, or "every foot of the shore," was the 
country in question. 

On turning to Captain Beechey's book, it 
will be seen that he was speaking distinctly, 
solely, and exclusively of the bottom of the 
gulf, and of no other part; but, by leaving out 
the two last words of the sentence^ it was made 
to fall with a heavy blow on me, my theory, 
and my supposed *' predilection for the ancient 
^ writers.'' What ! can the lofty, moral, high 
toned Quarterly, stoop to such an act as this ? 
Does it go to the ** Fancy" for its Morals, 
as well as for its Wit ? However, the re- 
viewer seems to have forgotten that when 
he dropped these two words, he made Cap- 
tain Beechey at variance with himself. But 
I suspect he had not read him through, as 
I am quite sure he has never done my Dis- 
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sertation on the Niger; for, in several parts 
of his work. Captain Beechey cites the an- 
cients as describing or illustrating the actual 
state of things on the shores of the Syrtis, 
and amongst them Strabo^ as I have shown 
above, 

I will not say that here is another proof that 
cunning never answers, because, in the first 
place, the omission of these two important words 
affecting, and indeed changing the whole sense, 
may have been accidental, and then stupi- 
dity is the word to be used ; — and, secondly, if 
they were omitted by design, ** cunning" is too 
gentle a term. 

Thus have I foiled an unfair critic by 
means of the very work he brought forward 
for my confutation. Never was the principle 
of retributive justice more fully exemplified in 
a literary way, nor a fuller application afforded 
of the 



** Neque enim lex asquior ulla est, 
Quain necis artifices arte perire sua.'' 
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I have now done with this part of the sub- 
ject, in which I have endeavoured to express 
myself with as much delicacy and courtesy as 
the case would admit, if I rendered myself in- 
telligible ; and it is a case in which I have a 
right to make myself intelligible. But I am 
now coming to the second branch of my sub- 
ject, in handling which it will be my sincere 
wish and constant endeavour to express myself 
with still more courtesy, and still more deli- 
cacy, because what I now have to say, relates 
to a gentleman for whom I feel the highest 
respect and regard, both on account of his 
great literary attainments, and his manly, ho- 
nourable, and straightforward character ; with 
whom, too, I have had the satisfaction of living 
on terms of intimacy and cordiality for several 
years; but who has been designated by all 
London as the writer of the article of which I 
have been speaking — of which article I here 
declare my firm and certain conviction he was 
not the writer. And I shall at once proceed to 
prove that he tvas not, and could not be the tvriter^ 
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unless we admit a set of " conclusions contrary 
to known facts," (to use the language of your 
Review,) and suppose a gentleman^ whose whole 
career has been an illustration of manly candour 
and personified urbanity, falling suddenly^ with*- 
out any adequate cause or temptation, into a 
line of conduct of which the whole tenor of his 
life and thoughts shows him to be utterly in- 
capable. 

My convictions, then, on this subject rest^ 
in the first place^ on the whole management, 
style, tone, and expression of the article in 
question ; all of which are at utter variance 
with the known literary talents, taste, and good 
manners of the gentleman to whom the article 
has been attributed ; and, secondly^ my con- 
victions rest on moral considerations, by which 
I mean those rules, customs, and courtesies by 
which good society is regulated, and in which 
society the gentleman I am speaking of, lives 
and moves habitually. 

To begin, then, with my first reason for 
feeling quite confident that the gentleman whom 
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the general voice has designated as the author 
is not so, I have only to open the last Quar- 
terly, at page 227, and read the following pas- 

^ Sir Rufane, we suspect, in writing this cu- 
" rious paragraph," (curious, if at all, from 
being detached from its context, combined with 
which it involves neither curiousness nor design 
to *' turn any body's flank,") " had some de- 
" sign to turn the flank of his readers. The 
*' spurious progeny of a blue begotten by a 
" blacky we can well suppose would require 
** ' long use ' to establish its claim to legitimacy. 
" The association of the two colours is not very 
'* common, except about the eyes of one of the 
** Fancy after a set to ! ! " 

Now, such jargon as this never could have 
been written either by so good a critic, or so 
polished a gentleman as the supposed writer of 
your No. 8 is known to be. What a mixture 
and confusion of metaphors ! " turning flanks," 
" spurious progeny," " black and blue eyes," 
and *^ the Fancy" — Why there is nothing equal 
to this in all Martinus Scriblerus ! That gen- 
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tleman*s pen would have refused to set down, 
as his mind would have been incapable 
of engendering, so vulgar and so *' spu- 
rious a progeny^ as the above. " Spurious/* 
indeed^ as regards the gentleman in question^ 
but legitimate, if we trace the " morceau " to its 
real author; who, from the inquiries I have made^ 
I have every reason to believe was the writer of 
the slang articles in '^ Bell's Life in London," * 
a publication in which such a vein of thinking, 
and such a style of writing would be not only 
in character, but necessary, although utterly 
out of place in a literary work, to be submitted 

* Ihope that the gentleman who condncts " Bell's Life in 
London " will not suppose that I mean to speak slightingly 
of his work. Quite the contrary — I am a frequent reader of 
it, and from its pages I have often derived both amusement 
and information ; but a style of writing which would be very 
appropriate and necessary in ''Life in London/' would be 
wholly out of place in a grave, moral, and literary work ; and 
I should no more think of employing the literato who gets up 
the slang department of '' Life in London/' to furnish the 
embellishments and rhetorical figures for an article in the 
Quarterly — ^as I have been credibly informed was the case in 
this instance — than I should think of putting '' Tam o' Shan- 
ter," and his comrade, '' the Souter," into the classic galleries 
of the Vatican. In this my view of proper '' keeping ** and 
*' costume,'' I am sure I shall have ** Life in London" with me. 
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to the eyes of the learned and polite of this 
great and refined empire. 

In the same page I find the following phrase 
in reference to some remarks of mine on the 
power of the Greek Article : — **The object the 
** General seems to have in view in setting the 
** two Articles by the ears is," &c. &c. 

Could any man, pretending to literature, speak 
on a subject which has employed the learned 
from the revival of letters down to the time of the 
late very learned Bishop Middleton, in such terms 
as the above ? The man who wrote that sentence 
could have known nothing of the power or use 
of the Greek Article, nor that it had been the 
subject of so much learned discussion; — but, it 
may be asked, how came any person, ignorant 
of these matters, to be allowed to write in your 
Literary Journal ? 

It is not my business to answer such ques- 
tions ; but, as " setting by the ears,'* a boding 
match^ " the Fancy," and '* black eyes," have 
a close affinity to each other, I have no hesi- 
tation in attributing the ** setting of two Greek 
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articles by the ears/' to the classical writer for 
the "Fancy " I have just spoken of; but how 
he contrived ever to obtain admission into your 
penetralia, or to be allowed to embalm himself 
in your dignified pages, like the heterogeneous 
substances we sometimes see in pure amber, is 
beyond my knowledge or power of guessing. 

Nor would any man, pretending to literature, 
have said^ in the same page and its preceding 
one, that the statements of the '* Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Arabs," were all " fanciful and 
erroneous;" and that their authors, "having 
" no personal knowledge on the subject, ran 
*' riot in speculative geography, and, for want 
" of facts, indulged in the wildest fancies." 
What ! had Herodotus no personal knowledge? 
had Ptolemy none? had Strabonone? had the 
Arabian geographers none? In short, can no-^ 
body know any thing of African geography, but 
a writer in the Quarterly ? Such a sweeping 
anathema against all the Ancients might have 
come well from the bottle-holder of the ^' Ring,' 
which we have just had presented so classically 
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to our imaginations ; but never from a literary 
critic of any dimensions, and still less from the 
supposed author of No. 8, who is too anxious 
after geographical truth to deprive himself of 
the very groundwork on which all modern geo- 
graphers have rested, and none more so than 
the Messrs. Beechey; nor would he with a 
savage ingratitude raise his tomahawk to cut 
down those venerable trees of ancient literature^ 
under the shade of which he has himself so often 
reposed, and which have furnished to him, in 
a peculiar degree, and beyond most other living 
writers, his fairest flowers, and his most deli- 
cious fruits. 

The next point I come to in your Review, is 
the attack on my rectification of Ptolemy's first 
meridian. Let what your writer has said be 
compared with what I have said. See the illo^ 
gical and absurd manner in which my plain 
statement of facts is met, by saying that Pto- 
lemy does not speak " very precisely," as '* the 
" southernmost of the Happy Isles is not below 
" 16* N."— Why, what then?— is not 16* N. 
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between 10^ and 17** N. which is all that Pto- 
lemy has said, or that I have said for him. The 
supposed writer of No. 8, would never have 
*' deraisonn^" in this manner ; nor would he 
have attemtped to prove that Ptolemy of Alex- 
andria must have been speaking of the Canary 
Isles, became Pliny of Rome tells us, that one of 
them was called Nivaria! nor would he ever 
have been guilty of the absurdity of making 
Ptolemy go to Pliny for his Geir and Nigeir. 

But all these details on particular points tire 
me ; but they all — and I have plenty of similar 
proofs in hand — press to one point, namely, to 
convince me, and others who will weigh the 
matter, that the gentleman to whom the 8th 
Article of the last Quarterly has been so mis- 
takenly attributed, never wrote it. 

But, lastly, and chiefly, I bring in refutation 
of his having been the author of it, the known 
character of his manly and straightforward mind, 
which would have revolted at the bare thought 
of quoting Captain Beechey's work in the way 
in which it has been quoted. Had he been 
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called on to review and criticise my Disserta- 
tion on the Niger, he would have done it in an 
honest and in a manly way^ without suppressing 
a line in Captain Beechey's book which made 
in my favour, and disdaining to misquote and 
mutilate a sentence to make it bear against me. 
In short, the whole passage in your No. 8, 
about Captain Beechey, contains internal evi- 
dence that it was not written, and could not 
have been written^ by a man so devoted, at all 
times, to plain dealing, and so sincerely anxious 
to hear and get at truth, as well as to give up 
his own opinions on African Geography when 
proved to be wrong, as he is, to whom your 
foundling 8th Article has been 6o erroneously 
attributed. 

I shall now detail, as briefly as I can, the 
second class of considerations on which 1 have 
come to the clear and convincing conclusion as 
to who was not the author of your 8th Article. 

The gentleman to whom it has been errone- 
ously attributed, has done me the honour of 
living with me for full seven years on terms of 
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intimacy, interchange of civilities and courtesies 
of all sorts^ and, I may say, of friendship — at 
least this was, and is my feeling towards him, 
and I have never had the least reason to doubt 
his kind feelings towards me. Moreover, he 
has lived at all times in the best society this 
country affords, and by which he could not 
avoid being fully imbued with* that quality 
which the French call bknsSance, and by 
which they mean that knowledge of the world, 
that usage of bon ton, that amiableness of 
outward manner, and that regulation of the 
moral feelings, by which we are prevented from 
saying or doing any thing which could tend to 
wound the sensibilities, or to mortify the 
amour propre of another, with whom one was 
living in frequent and friendly intercourse, 
— sitting at the same tables, and whom one was 
daily meeting with the smiles and expressions 
of good-will and good-fellowship. 

But, all and every one of the above consi- 
derations would have been violated had the 8th 
Article been written by any man in habits of 

d2 
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intimate and social intercourse with me. It is 
insidious, it is sneering, it is ill-natured, it is 
unfair ; and, as a composition, it is vulgar and 
illogical. To attribute, therefore, such a thing to 
him who has been generally named as its au- 
thor, is to betray an utter ignorance of his frank 
and straightforward character, as well as to sink 
him as a critic and as a writer far below me- 
diocrity. No- — He never wrote it. He knew 
that he had a right to review my work if he 
chose to take the trouble of doing so, and that 
there was no occasion for him to wrap himself 
up in a treacherous incognito, to stab in the dark, 
when he had so entirely the power and the right 
to say and do all that his manly character 
would allow him to say and to wish to do in the 
light; and, A^irf /?e reviewed it, 1 never should 
have had occasion to make this exposure of the 
Quarterly, nor you to blush for your 8th Arti- 
cle. He would have done the thing in a man- 
ner worthy of himself and of the character for 
honesty and rectitude hitherto supposed to be 
the attributes of the Quarterly Review. There 
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would have been no misquotations, no dis- 
honest suppressions ; and I can quite suppose 
that he would have found an opportunity of see- 
ing me, and of giving me notice of his inten- 
tions in broad day light, in some such words as 
follow : — " My good friend, it is very true, that 
** a few days ago I told you that I would not 
*' review your book, because I differ from you 
^* on many points ; and I do not wish to fall foul 
*' of a friend. However, I find, on consideration, 
*' that I am so embarked in African geography, 
" that, to keep up my own supremacy, I cannot 
** let your book go without having a rap at it; 
" for it militates strongly against my opinions, 
" and goes to overturn my present favourite 
" theory, which my friends have taken care to 
" have set forth in Clapperton's last book^ and 
** particularly in the map attached to that book, 
^' where you will see the advance of the Bight 
*^ of Benin towards the Niger, that is, accord- 
^* ing to my present theory, and which, I trust, 
^' will end in an affectionate inosculation of the 
'' two, in spite of the suspicions expressed in 
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" the last number of the Edinburgh Review.* 
'' I therefore shall and must review you» and I 
•' tell you fairly, that I shall not spare you; but 
" I need not add, that whatever I do write, 
'' shall be in the spirit of candour and fair* 
'* ness, although I may destroy the literary 
'' character of your book, which I think all 
** wrong, for you wrote it without consulting 
** ME, and Africa, you know, is my territory, 
'^ and whoever comes there without a license 
'' from me shall be treated as a poacher. I 
*' say, although you are all wrong, (and how 
*' could you be right in any thing about African 
" geography, without coming to me?) I shall 
** treat you, and deal with you, not only as one 
'' gentleman would and should deal with an- 
^* other, but as one friend would deal with 
'' another; and although I must make you 



* See No. 97. Ed. Rev. p. 146, in which the sagacious 
critic seems to have discovered that the editor of Clapperton, 
whoever he may be, had allowed his wishes as to the course of 
the Niger and the form of the Bight of Benin, to bias his 
judgment. *' Thy wish wais Father, Harry, lo that thought." 
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'* wince, in terrorem of other interlopers, not 
'' a word shall escape me which shall make ua 
*' feel awkwardly towards each other when we 
*' next meet at dinner, which I hope will be 
" soon/' 

These last words, pronounced with that so- 
norous and honest emphasis which is peculiar 
to the gentleman to whom I have applied, hy- 
pothetically, the preceding bit of Prosopopoeia, 
would have been accompanied by a hearty 
shake by the hand, and I should have been left 
without a shadow of right to utter a complaint; 
for no man is more alive, than I am, to the ne- 
cessity of destroying bad books^ and of apply- 
ing the critical scythe to the prurient crops of 
weeds which now-a-days so often deform the 
gardens of literature. 

By such a line of conduct as I have sup- 
posed, " Atticus" would have acted like him- 
self — under the other, and erroneous suppo- 
sition, 

" Who would not grieve if Atticus were he V* 

but — Atticus is not he. 
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One word more here on this subject. When 
I have been urging the preceding arguments 
to prove the impossibility of the gentleman in 
question being the author of your No. 8, I have 
been asked more than once whether or no I was 
sure that although he may not have written the 
manuscript with his own hand, he did not dic- 
tate or furnish the matter ? I need hardly say 
that, thinking as I do of that gentleman, I 
spurned at the insinuation with indignation. 
To attribute such conduct to any man, would 
imply in him such a degree of self-abasement 
and want of principle, as never could be found 
in any individual who had ever associated with 
honest men. 

But I do believe that some of the remarks 
in No. 8 have fallen in conversation, and in 
perfect good humour, from the gentleman to 
whom No. 8 has been attributed, and these re- 
marks appear to have been snapped up by some 
hungry literary cur under the table, and carried 
to the Quarterly ; but, turning sour on his sto- 
mach by the way, their character has been 
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wholly altered, and they have been cast 
forth upon your pages, mixed up with other 
impurities of all colours ; and, on this shadow 
of a reality, has your disreputable No. 8 been 
attributed to a source far too pure for its produc- 
tion. Whatever of No. 8 came from it was small 
in quantity, and originally pure in quality. 

I am now coming to a close ; and, if I have 
dwelt strongly, and at length, on the proofs of 
the impossibility of the gentleman in question 
ever losing sight of those social amenities 
and * charities which the French embrace under 
the word biensiance ; it was not more because 
I felt convinced that he would never sin 
against them, than because 1 know that he must 
regard them as the advanced works, erected 
by the engineers of our social system, to guard 
the more solid and higher virtues against 
inroad. He, therefore, never would lose sight 

* Not almsgiving, Mr. Publisher, but Xapirec 
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of those qualities of biem6ance. He would 
take, and does take them with him, at all times 
and to all places; and, in truth, they never 
ought to be lost sight of, whether abroad or at 
home, whether basking in the broad sunshine 
of Whitehall, or penning an article for the 
Quarterly in the closet. In a word, we should 
make them our constant companions, and may 
apply to them, what Cicero says on another 
subject, *' delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
*' pernoctant nobiscum^ peregrinantur, rusti- 
*' cantur/' 

It is not for me to say whether or no you will 
take any notice of this Letter. Your method, I 
believe, is to answer such exposures as this, if 
at all, in the dignified form of a note at the end 
of some succeeding Number. Should you adopt 
this mode^ I call on you, and those who may 
write for you, in the name of sound logic and 
fair dealing, to abstain in such answer from all 
criticism on, or even mention of my book; 
for, this Letter is not about my book, but, about 
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your book. I abandon mine to its fate. The 
point you are called upon to answer, is this : 
Have you not, in your last Number, by misre- 
presentation^ misquotation, and unfair suppres- 
sion, blinded the public, and misled, or tried to 
mislead its judgment on a question of African 
geography ? Did you not when you first set on 
foot your Review, promise to give sterling, solid 
gold ? and have you not, in your 8th Article, 
given drossy brass, full of bubbles and impuri- 
ties? Did you not promise good and honest 
measure ; and have you not given short, dis- 
honest measure, by suppressing above nine- 
tenths of what you were bound to give ? Did 
you not promise to quote fairly, and have you 
not quoted foully? These are the points on 
which you are arraigned, and to travel out of 
the record into criticisms on my book, or into 
discussions about ancients or moderns, would 
be about as relevant as if you were to favour us 
with your notions on the treaties now said to 
be pending at Constantinople. 
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Recollect, " tua res agitur/' not mine. The 
public must by this time be tired of me and my 
book ; take care they do not get tired q{ yours, 
which they will infallibly do if you give them a 
repetition of such trashy, vulgar, and fallacious 
articles as your No. 8, 

As to your answer to this, in the shape of a 
note, or in any other, I shall probably not see 
it, as, long before your next Number comes out, 
1 shall be on my way to Rome ; and in that 
classical city I presume your Review will not 
venture to show its face, after having spoken so 
irreverently of all those immortal ancient wri- 
ters, who are held there in such veneration : 
but, should you find a safe private hand by 
which to send it, 1 shall be glad of your next 
Number, in case you answer this Letter, and 
clear up the clouds which now hang over your 
Quarterly Publication ; and if, when packing 
up your next Number, it should open its mouth, 
or leaves, and plead against a journey to Rome, 
the ** quid Romae faciam ? mentiri nescio,'' you 
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must reject the plea at once, and pack him up, 
and I will meet your Quarterly at the Porta 
del Popolo with this Letter in my hand^ which 
will instantly operate as a '^ Lascia passare,** 
and your book will be immediately admitted to 
the rights of denizenship ; for, 

" Dignus, dignus es intrare." 

Now, don't let any body persuade you that 
** mentiri" is a coarse or naughty word ; if it 
had been, I would not have used it, as I nau- 
seate all slang and vulgarity, *' Mentiri,'' 
amongst the ancient Romans, meant no more 
than ** to fib,'' or " to misrepresent a little, to 
" gain an end, or to answer a purpose ;'' a ne- 
cessary accomplishment, perhaps, to enable a 
man to make his way in ancient Rome^ but a 
perilous one^ 1 should think, for a modern pub- 
lic instructor. 

With this incidental remark, I shall now take 
my leave, and subscribe myself — not your viery 
much obliged and obedient servant, for 1 do not 
feel obliged; and the preceding pages will 
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show that I am not very obedient ; but — 1 will 
subscribe myself still your well wisher, and, 

THE AUTHOR 

of a '* Dissertation on the Course and proba- 
ble Termination of the Niger'' 

Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
August 24, 1829. 



Note, — I have said, at page 8, that the cir- 
cumstances detailed and the description given 
by the Messrs. Beechey in their account of the 
Syrtis, so far from making against my theory of 
the Niger running into the gulf, made direct- 
ly in favour of it, and that they almost induced 
me to speak of it not merely ds the *' probable^*^ 
but as the " very'' probable termination of the 
Niger, as will be seen by the passages I have 
quoted ; but, it then became a question of im- 
portance^ how far will the western coast of the 
Syrtis tally with what Herodotus has said of 
the situation of the Psylli ; for, it was through 
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their country that the waters ran which were 
lost in the overwhelming sand«flood^ and under 
which sand my hypothesis supposes the Niger 
still to lie. 

I find, on referring to Herodotus, (Melpo- 
mene 168,) that his account places the Psylli 
on that very coast, so particularly described by 
Captain Beechey, and whose descriptions 
amount almost to a proof that some great in- 
flux of fresh water occurs there from the land, 
which meeting occasionally with the sea, when 
agitated by winds, produces the marsh ; and at 
other times, when the sea recedes from the 
shore into its natural bed, the water continues 
its course under sand hills and shingle into the 
gulf, leaving over it a brackish marsh, covered 
with that sort of crust so fully described by 
Captain Beechey. 

Herodotus says, ** but the Libyans dwell as 
" follows :— beginning from ^gypt, the first 
'' inhabitants are the Adyrmachidae ; next to 
'^ them are the Galigammse, inhabiting the 
'* country towards the west'^ — vtfio^tvoi rnv irpoc 
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Effirepnv x<^p«iv. " The Asbystee are the next to 
the Galigammee towards the west;" and he goes 
on describing the nations in succession towards 
the west, till he comes to the Nasamones, who 
are generally supposed to have occupied the 
bottom of the gulf, before they extended 
themselves to the west over the country former- 
ly occupied by the Psylli — ^but, be this as it 
may, the site of the Psylli can be accurately 
fixed by means of that of the Macae. 

Herodotus here says : " next to the Nasa- 
" mones are the Psylli, who were destroyed 
'* in the following manner." — He then relates 
the destruction of this people as given in my 
Dissertation. Herodotus continues, and tells 
us that the Macae are the next people to, the 
Nasamones ; that is, after the destruction of 
the Psylli, which he has just related, and when 
the Nasamones took possession of their country. 
The Nasamones then, on occupying the terri- 
tory of the Psylli, became the neighbours of 
the Macae, who were on the west of that 
territory, as we shall immediately see — ^for He- 
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fodotus tells us that the couatry of the M acar, 
besides placing it to the westward of all 
these enumerated above, is the country 
through which the Cynyps flows j but Cap- 
tain Beachey shows us most clearly that 
the Cynyps or Cynypus river runs into the sea 
about nine miles to the eastward oi Lebid|t, that 
is somewhat to the westward of Cape Mesurata. 
Thus, then, these Macee, who were the western 
neighbours to the Psylli, were at the extreme 
western point of the shores of the Syrtis, and, 
consequently, the country of the Psyllis must 
have lain along that very part of the coast of the 
Syrtis, which Captain Beechey describes as of so 
marshy and so mixed a nature for full one hun^ 
dred and one miles in lengthy and fifteen in 
breadth; sandy, alluvial, and subject to occa- 
sional inroads of the sea ; in short, so exactly 
what I have supposed, after ancient authors^ 
the shore must be, in case the Niger did empty 
itself into any part of the Syrtis ; and, Iqt it not 
be forgotten^ that this whole line of coast, one 
hundred and one miles long, faces or looks to- 
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wards a flat^ sandy, open, and immense plain, 
extending, for aught we kuow, up to the lake 
Chelonidee, without hills or rocks to hinder the 
Niger from flowing from the lake Chelonid8&> 
into which I have traced it in my Dissertation^ 
down to the territory of the Psylli ; and thus, 
iias tl^e very book, (Messrs. Beechey's,) which 
was brought forward to utterly demolish my 
hypothesis, strengthened that hypothesis in a 
surprising degree ; and I will repeat my decla- 
ration here, that what I considered when I wrote 
my Dissertation on the Niger as the '* probable '' 
termination of that river^ I now consider, after 
reading Captain Beechey, as its ''very probable'' 
termination. 



M 



'tis the sport to have the Engineer 



Hoist with his own petard !'* 

Further, Captain Beechey t^Us us, in his 
Appendix, that '* the whole of this (western) 
" coast is very low, and in blowing weather 
*' should be avoided, as there appears to be a 
*' great set down upon it from the north-east. 
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" judging from the number of, wfecks,- masts, 
^^ yards y ^c. that are thrown upon the beach on 
** this side of the gulf only — none being seen o/ilthe 
^^ eastern shore." Why this is the very descrip- 
tion given by so many writers of antiquity, who 
describe the Nasamones, who had occupied the 
country of the Psylli, as living by plundering 
wrecks. 



-^< Sic cum toto commerm mando 



Naufragiis Nasamones habent." 

Luc AN. 



I shall conclude this rather long^ but I hope 
convincing note, by the passage given by Messrs, 
Beechey from Rowers translation of part of the 
9th book of Lucan's Pharsalia, showing the 
opinions of the ancients concerning the state 
and appearance of the Syrtis^ so conformable 
to my hypothesis ; and which lines are imme- 
diately preceded, in Messrs. Beechey's work, 
by the following retnaric from that eminent geo- 
grapher. Major Rennell:^ — 

** What changes in point of form and extent 
" they may have undergone, or if any, we know 

£2 
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** not ; but it is certain they have hitherto pre 
" served their original properties/* 
Let us now. hear Lucan :— 

^< When Nature's hand the first formation tried^ 

** When seas from land she did at first divide, 

" The Syrts, nor quite of sea nor land bereft, 

** A mingled mass, uncertain still she left : 

** For nor the land with seas is quite o'erspread, 

** Nor sink the waters deep their oozy bed, 

'' Nor earth defends its shore, nor lifts aloft its head. 

** The site with neither, and with each complies— 

" Doubtful and inaccessible it lies; 

** Or 'tis a sea with shallows bank'd around, 

** Or 'tis a broken land with waters drown'd ; 

'' Here shores advanc'd o'er Neptune's rule we find, 

*^ And there an inland ocean lags behind — 

« • « • 

** Perhaps, when first the world and time began, 

*' Here swelling tides and plenteous waters ran ; 

" But, long confining on the burning zone, 

" The sinking seas have felt the neighbouring sun ; 

.** Still by degrees we see how they decay, 

*' And scarce resist the thirsty god of day. 

^* Perhaps in distant ages 'twill be found, 

** When future suns have run their burning round; 

*' These Syrts shall all be dry and solid ground : 

'' Small are the depths their scanty waves retain, 

*^ And earth grows daily on the yielding main." 
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Note 2.— ^That the reader may have under his own 
eye the full proofs that Capt. Beechey was speaking of the 
bottom of the Syrtis only, and not of the whole circum- 
ference, as he is made to mean by the way in which he 
is misquoted by the suppression of the two words, ^^ in 
question^" I give the following passages from bis 
work. 

After having, between pages 107 and 134, given the 
full account of the marshy western shore of the Syrtis, 
from which I have made extracts above, he travels on to 
the bottom of the Gulf, of which he speaks as fol- 
lows : — 

" We had now arrived at the most southern point of 
" the Gulf of Syrtis." p. 210. 

*' Sachrin may be said to be at the bottom of ' the 
V Gulf * * We proceeded therefore * * for. 
^' the purpose of comparing the actual form of the Gulf 
*' at this point ," &c. p. 21K 

*' However this may be, we can positively assert, that 
'* no inlet whatever exists in the Gulf of Syrtis, and 
*' that the direction of the coast at the .bottom of the 
*' Gulf is, as nearly as possible, due east and west for 
" a whole day's journey together." * * * 

'' A large track of quicksand is laid down by many 
" in this part of the Gulf of Syrtis ; but we have tra- 
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" versed the sand and sand hills which are found here, 
on horseback^ in almost erery direction, and may 
safely affirm that they afibrd as good a footing as any ' 
dry sand or sand heaps can be supposed to present.'^ 

p« 213. 
He then, p. 21 4,- describes the sands in '^ these parts/' 

and addSf " for all the sands which incumber the beach 
in these parts, as well as all other we recollect to have 
seen in the Syrtis, are blown up from the beach 

•• itself/' &c. 

In speaking of Delia Cella, Captain Beechey next 

says, " In the iract of country which lies at the bottom 

" of the Qulf, he saw nothing whateyer but sand, and 

*' no hills but sand hills/' p. 215. 

^* The fact is, that the * ampia depreshione* which is 

** stated by Delia Cella, to exist between the bottom of 

^' the Gulf and the great desart, 8cc/' p. 216. 

" For it is somewhat remarkable, that 'while the 

^* shape of the bottom of the Gulf has been, &c/' 

p,217. 

" It is somewhere at the bottom of the Syrtis that we 

** must have looked for the monuments erected to the 

•* Philseni, &c." p. 218. 

Page 21^, and most of 220, is occupied by a quota- 
tion from Strabo ; and, therefore, as Captain Beechey 
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does not speak, no mention is made in these pages of 
the ** bottom of the Gulf/' but in page 221, he takes 
the earliest opportunity he can of reminding us that it 
is of tV tmly he is speaking, by saying that "Cellarius 
has placed a Bbrion Prbmontorium and Oppidum in the 
bottom of the Gulf." 

I have now conductlKl the reader over every page, 
from 210 to 221, which is the page before the one 
quoted against me in No. 8, and in every one of them, 
except p. 219 and 220^ which are occupied by Strabo, 
and except p. 212, where the bottom of the Gulf is 
alluded to, but not specifically nanied \ in every one of 
these pages, I say, does Captain Beechey remind us 
that he is speaking expressly of the ''bottom of the 
Gulf." 

And now comes the reviewer'^s page, 222, in which; 
after discussing the Borion Promontorium, Captain 
Beechey ends the first paragraph of the page by telling 
us that ** Cellarius has marked one of his promontories 
" at the eastern part of the Gulf, and has placed the 
'* other at the bottom of it." Then follows immediately 
the reviewer's quotation, thus, only he leaves out the 
words '' in question" 

*< We cannot quit this subject without observing that, 
" the idea which appears to have been entertained by 
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'' the ancients of the soil of the greater Syrtis^ is not 
'' confirmed by an inspection of the country in question" 
What is " this subject/' and what is the '' country in 
question ? '^ Why the bottom of the Gulf, and that part 
only of which Captain Beechey had been excliu 
sively speaking through so many pages* But the rest of 
the paragraph would be conclusive on this point, if what 
preceded were not so« It continues — '' Cato is describ* 
ed by Strabo as having marched his army across the 
Syrtis through deep and burning sands, and Lucan has 
given so exaggerated an account of the same march 
as to iQake his description almost poetical. Sallust 
** alsO; in his account of the Pbilaeni,'^ (whose monu- 
ments, as we have seen at p. 218, were at the bottom 
of the Gulf) ** describes the level and sandy plain in 
** which these monuments were erected, without either 
river or mountain by which they might be distinguish-^ 
ed. But there is no sandy plain of this description 
" in the bottom of Syrtis y and although there is noriver^ 
** there are certainly mountains, if bills of solid stone 
*' of &om four hundred to six hundred feet high may be 
'' entitled to that distinction/' Here then, in the very 
paragraph itself of the reviewer, had he given the whole, 
does Captain Beechey specify in precise words, as he 
had before done in the allusive words ^* in question/^ 
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that he is speaking of the bottom of the Syrtis alone ; 
and the very next paragraph begins with these words. 
'' It is true« the chain of hills at the bottom of the 
Gulf/' &c. &c. p. 223 ; indeed, it is not a little re- 
markable that the reviewer's paragraph from p. 222 
of Captain Beechey should be set between the following 
.sentences, one of which immediatehf precedes, and the 
other immediately follows it; '' and placed the.othet 
at the bottom of it.*^ — '' It is true that the chain of 
hills at the bottom of the Gulf.^ 

Were more necessary, I would just remark that Cap- 
tain Beechey not only did not but could not have meant 
to speak of the whole coast of the Syrtis, which it is 
the object of the reviewer to make him do, because, first, 
he had not then visited the eastern coast ; and secondly, 
because the western coast which he had visited, and 
described as flat, marshy, and dangerous to horsemen, 
could not have been in his mind when he speaks of 
" hills of solid stone," and of " sand and sand hills,'* 
which afforded " as good footing" to men " on horse- 
*' back as any dry sand can present;^ after having 
shown us, too, that Strabo, who well knew and had 
described the marsh on the western shore, made Cato 
march through ^' deep and burning sands," which Cap- 
tain Beechey says do not exist at the bottom .of the 
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Gulf, evidently implying, that Str$bo as well as Sallust 
was speaking of that part of the Gulf only. 

I have given this long note to enable every reader to 
judge for himself, whether or not I have made oat my 
charge of misquotatimi^ when the two essential words, 
" in qaesti<m" were expunged, thereby giving a sense 
the very reverse of that intended by Captain Beechey, 
for the purpose of making it bear on my Dissertation. 
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